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Which way will Japan jump? 

Rather. hard to say until we 
have an opportunity to study 
carefully the new cabinet which 
Prince Konoye has been com- 
missioned to form. Our hunch: 
it will be a strong nationalist 
group, and an era of “Japan for 
Japan” is about to be ushered 
in. 


Germany has been nipping at 
Nippon to tackle Russia via the back 
door. Betting at the moment seems to 
be that she will do so if prostrate 
Vichy gov’t yields to Japan’s ultimate 
demands for important naval bases in 
Indo-China. This seems easy pickings 
just now, and there’s booty to be had 
—rubber and iron. 

Indo-Chinese port of Cam Ranh 
would provide convenient hopping-off 
place for possible Japanese attack 
on Philippines. (This explains U. S. 
action in mining Manila bay and 
Subic bay naval area.) 


But we side with minority in belief 
that Japan will nor invade Russian 
territory. Maybe later—if or when the 
Soviet regime collapses; but not now, 
despite Germany’s reported S.O.S. 
Russia’s Far Eastern army is self- 
contained unit, supported by ample 
food and industrial resources. It is 
based at Vladivostok, a well-fortified 
city, surrounded by some pretty tough 
terrain. Our guess is that it would 
be more than a match for anything 
Japan is likely to assemble at present 
time. 

Not that it means anything in par- 
ticular, but probably the principal 
reason Stalin signed a non-aggression 
pact with Japan was to lessen danger 
of a stab in the rear. (See Quores, 
April 19). 


Russian Campaign—We know a 
strategist, well acquainted with Rus- 
sia, who takes a rather unconvention- 
al view of the conflict. His conten- 
tion is that Russia’s greatest error 
will be to stand and fight; her success 
ties in continued orderly retreata. 





“Time is on our side only if we 
take advantage of it. We might 
lose the last battle without know- 
ing it was the last battle.”—Lxster 
B. Pearson, Dept. of External Af- 
fairs, Canada, speaking before an 
Ottawa audience after his recent 
return from London, 











In fact, this authority goes so far 
as to say that German mileage gains 
might well be scored as Russian vic- 
tories, while, conversely, German 
losses in battling the Russian line 
may well prove to be Russian losses 
in the long run. It is an interesting 
point of view. 


From accounts out of London this 
week, the reds have a plan that is 
working against German panzer at- 
tack. Well-known Nazi strategy is to 
smash thru with heavy tanks to main 
objectives, with lighter tanks, armored 
cars and motorcyclists on flanks. 
These attacking forces are closely 
followed by motorized infantrymen 
who tumble from trucks and clean up 
isolated machine-gun and artillery 
positions. 

Well, it seems the Soviets have two 
special types of planes to cope with 
this form of attack> One is a twin- 
engined bomber whose cannon can 
fire armor-piercing shells into the big 
tanks; the other, a heavily-gunned 
fighter which swoops on infantry and 
delivers scorching machine-gun at- 
tack. 

When the red commander is satis- 
fied a break has been made in Nazi 
continuity, he orders his own infan- 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles 


try, led by light tanks to count- 
er charge the German infantry 
while Russian planes still are 
attacking the Nazi tanks. 


Selective Service—We told you 
fortnight ago that this plea for 
extension of draft service would 
be coming up. Still stand by our 
prophecy made at that time 
(Quote, July 5): older (men pos- 
sibly 28 years and up) and all 

married men will be released at year’s 
end, but congress will pass some form 
of compromise legislation assuring 
longer service (probably an indefinite 
term) for the younger men. 


Syrian Scrimmage—Silently and in- 
gloriously, the Syrian fighting came 
this week to a conclusion. Gen. Henry 
Maitland Wilson, British commander, 
and Gen. Jos de Verdillac, French 
leader, signed a “convention” 
(couldn’t accurately be termed an 
armistice because there was no de- 
clared war). Audacious Australian 
soldiers stood upon each other’s 
shoulders, poked heads thru an open 
widow, behind Gen. Wilson’s chair, 
and smilingly watched the entire cere- 
mony. 


Latin American Black List—State 
dep’t has at long last made public its 
much-discussed “black list” of some 
1800 Latin American business con- 
cerns acting as direct or indirect 
agents of Axis powers. (See Quors, 
“Latin American-Trade,” July 12). 
This is a practical test of our “Good 
Neighbor” policy. It remains to be 
seen what the reaction of Southern 
republics will be to this rather dras- 
tic exposure. 


Agricultural Note—Last February 
we prophesied that hogs would reach 
$15 by Christmas, 1941. In some mar- 
kets this week they went to $12, high- 
est since October, 1937. Increased do- 
mestic consumption and Gov't buying 
have combined to push hog prices up 
more than $5 per hundredweight since 
spring. Our prophecy still stands! 


Haddon Spurgeon 
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Qeow prophesies— 


—that this nation is rapidly ap- 
proaching a point of more active 
and open participation in the 
World conflict. Our period of 
“sideline sitting” is rapidly draw- 
ing to a close. Whether we will it 
or not, we are becoming inexorably 
drawn into the conflict. Our occu- 
pation of Iceland, last week, was a 
decisive step. The President’s cur- 
rent conference to extend the serv- 
ice limit of drafted men, and to 
lift the restrictions on their for- 
eign service, is another. This 
should not be taken as an indica- 
tion of any immediate plan for an 
expeditionary force, but it does 
show an earnest intent to be pre- 
pared for any eventuality. 











AGE 


Joe Manning is a 96-year-old Cali- 
fornian who proudly wears a sharp- 
shooter’s badge that was pinned on 
his broad chest by Abe Lincoln after 
Sherman’s march to the sea. 

Joe is on his way back to Cali- 
fornia, having just attended the Town- 
send Planners’ Convention. “I don’t 
ever expect these Townsend members 
will get much money,” commented 
Sharpshooter Joe, who gets $100 a 
month Civil War pension, “but I’m 
for these young people—that’s why 
I’m a member.”’—P M, 7-7-'41. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is called the parent of 
arts, not only because it was the first 
art practiced by man but because the 
other arts are its legitimate offspring, 
and cannot continue long to exist 
without it. It is the great business of 
civilized life and gives employment to 
a vast majority of almost every peo- 
ple.—Jesse BUEL. 


AMUSEMENT 


War thrills the easy way may be 
the appeal of a new “Super Bomber” 
coin machine described in The Bill- 
board, 6-28-41. “For a modest contri- 
bution to the little slot, the player is 
made to actually feel the hair-raising 
experiences of piloting a bomber plane 
and fighting a battle fleet of warships 
in the waters below. Bomber forma- 
tions, accompanied by fighter planes, 
fly across the sky. Battleships move 
thru the water below. Waves are por- 
trayed as if actually in motion! The 


front of the machine simulates the in- 
terior of the bomber’s cockpit. Instru- 
ment panels, controls—even the wind- 
shield—are carried out in realistic 
fashion. By manipulating the bomb re- 
leases, aerial bombs are dropped from 
the bomber planes. A direct hit blows 
ap and sinks the ship.” 


ANIMALS—Lions 


Meet a lion and lioness in the jun- 
gle and shoot the former; quite often 
the lioness will charge to avenge her 
mate. Reverse the process and the 
male will more often turn tail and 
flee for his life. He believes in “liv- 
ing to fight another day.”—Condensed 
from CLELAND Scort’s book Lions on 
Trust, (Macmillan $3.00). 


ARMY—Advantages 


Here’s a new talking point for re- 
cruiting stations and draft boards. 
The shining hairless expanse on the 
head of one army lieutenant is now 
boasting quite a healthy growth of 
hair—due, it seems, to wearing a steel 
helmet. Recruiting slogan might be: 

Baldpates Sign Here 
Hair Restored Within a Year! 


ART—Protection 


Although Nazis in German-occupied 
Holland have succeeded in auctioning 
off many famous Dutch works of art, 
paying for them in currency backed 
only by German certificates, there is 
one incident which slightly offsets 
this distressing news. It concerns 
Rembrandt’s Night Watch. 

On May 14, 1940, the day on which 
the heroic Dutch Army had to yield 
to superior force and surrendered, the 
Night Watch was saved, thanks to the 
coolheadedness of the Rijksmuseum 
director and six picked helpers. 
Through territory bombed by the Ger- 
mans and in which fighting was tak- 
ing place almost incessantly, they 
went on their hazardous trip to the 
“secret hiding place,” built by a 


. thoughtful government for just such 


an eventuality. After harrowing ex- 
periences the party reached its goal, 
a desolate spot in one of the least 
frequented parts of the country. Here 
the Night Watch was carefully de- 
tached from its stretchers, rolled up 
and placed inside the vault. 

It will remain there until Holland 
is liberated and can once more dis- 
play its incomparable treasures for 
the enjoyment of mankind. Mean- 
while, no “art-loving” Germans will 
be able to expropriate this highly- 
coveted piece of “war loot.”—J. W. F. 
SropreLMan, Art Digest, 7-1-’41. 


BUSINESS—Efficiency 


In the National City Bank of New 
York, where men employees are fre- 
quently called away from their desks 
to some other part of the building, 
each higher salaried executive is re- 
quired to leave his hat on the top of 
his desk to show that he is on the 
premises. If the top of a man’s desk 
is bare, showing no hat, it is auto- 
matically known that the person 
wanted cannot be found in the build- 
ing.—American Business, 6-41. 


BUSINESS—In War 


During a recent blitz, reports the 
Hairdressers’ Weekly Journal, Lon- 
don, a number of hairdressing prem- 
ises figured among the damaged 
property. However the owners faced 
the emergency with stoical calm and 
soon had their places open for “busi- 
ness as usual,” displaying some such 
signs as the following: 

“Owing to Hitler’s barberous and 
shear madness, we’ve had a hair-rais- 
ing experience, but cut and comb 
again.” 

“Our chins are still up! Let’s have 
a look at yours next time you are 
passing.” 

“We have had a close shave! It’s 
our turn to give you a shave now.” 


BUSINESS—Promotion 


A man in the credit department of 
Montgomery Ward in Chicago got an 
idea after scmeone had told him that 
the picture magazines were far and 
away the favorite reading of passen- 
gers on the Century and Broadway. 
He was convinced that there wasn’t 
a picture magazine made that could 
hold a candle to a catalog for inter- 
est. So, on one of his periodic trips 
to New York, he took along a copy of 
the Montgomery Ward catalog and 
laid it down on the club car table. 
From the time he put it there to the 
time he went to bed that night, he 
watched that catalog circulate around 
the club car and he noted with some 
satisfaction that the average time 
each person read it was one hour. 

He had to do a little selling to get 
railroads to accept the catalog official- 
ly, but finally won his point. Mont- 
gomery Ward has an idea that, in ad- 
dition to selling some goods, the cat- 
alog might call attention of prom- 
inent manufacturers to Ward as a 
market, and get Ward a few new 
sources. of supply. Reports of Ward's 
railroad spies show that. the catalogs 
are really being read with enthusiasm 
by all classes of train passengers.— 
Business Week, 7-5-’41. 
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CHARITY 


A certain man in the East belonged 
to an exclusive club and to a select 
group of that club which played for 
high stakes. There was a community 
campaign and this man was ap- 
proached by one of the members of 
his card table: How much would he 
give? 

The gentleman stalled. The records 
were searched and it was found that 
his last contribution was a miserly 
pittance some years before. An ulti- 
matum was issued: If he couldn’t af- 
ford to give more than he did to char- 
ity he could not afford to play in the 
game. Hither he would have to get 
out or his friends would not play with 
him. 

It worked.—Raspr Leo M. FRANK- 
LIN. 


CHILDREN—Discipline 


If I were a dictator, I’d compel the 
children in every neighborhood to 
help the street sweepers and the gar- 
bage collectors and the policemen in 
some simple routine tasks. If a rich 
man tried to exempt his darlings from 
such work, I’d soak the scoundrel 
with thirty days of hard labor. 

What's more to the point, ’'d make 
every youngster know exactly what 
he was doing, and why. I’d have the 
neighborhood cop and the_ grade- 
school teacher explain the difficulties 
in keeping streets clean and in pre 
serving the peace. Then I’d see to it 
that boys and girls directly exper- 
ienced these truths. No book lore 
helps here. No talks in classroom cut 
deep into the little brains. But pick- 
ing up a rotten banana peel which 
some rat has tossed into the gutter of 
your house has a powerful educational 
influence.—Watter B. Pitkin, Making 
Good Before Forty, (McBride, $2.00). 


CHURCH AND STATE 


In accordance with an agreement 
just concluded between the Vatican 
and the Spanish government, bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Spain are hereafter to be appointed 
by the chief of state. ... When a va- 
eancy occurs, Franco is to submit six 
names to the pope, who will designate 
three which he approves, and Franco 
will appoint one of these three. If 
none of the original six is approved 
at Rome, other names may be sub- 
mitted. The idea, of course, is to in- 
sure the appointment of bishops who 
will be acceptable both to the pope 
and to the state, but in any case Fran- 





—Ep. 


—American Mercury, 7-'41. 





Essay On A Fuehrer 
BY Rupo_r HeEss 
In 1921 German university students competed in a prize essay 
contest answering the question: what kind of a leader does Germany 
need to regain her greatness? The prise went to Rudolf Hess, a 
University of Munich student destined to become Deputy Fuehrer 
of National Socialist Germany and the closest associate of Adolf 
Hitler. From the excerpts below may possibly be found some hints 
of his melodramatic act of seeming treachery twenty years later. 


When necessity dictates, the leader does not recoil from blood- 
shed. Great issues are always decided through blood and iron. And 
our issue is: to go under or to rise. Whether Parliament continues to 
babble or not, this man acts. Despite his many speeches, he knows 
how to be silent. His own followers will perhaps be the most dis- 
appointed of all. To reach his goal, he tramples and crushes even 
his closest friends. For the sake of the great ultimate goal he is 
able to endure looking temporarily, in the eyes of the majority, like 
a traitor to his nation. .. . No independent personalities can pos- 
sibly grow up in the dictator’s shadow—personalities who could in 
the future guide the steed on which the arisen Germany is riding. 








co has the last word. In no other 
country, Catholic or non-Catholic has 
the Vatican agreed, in recent years, 
to permit the intervention of the po- 
litical power in the appointment of 
bishops. Certainly it would not be per- 
mitted in Spain except as the price of 
a working agreement with Franco.— 
Christian Century, 7-9-41. 


CONSERVATION 


During the last few months, tree 
nurserymen have been busily engaged 
in starting new forests all over Eng- 
land. The work is by no means con- 
fined to the areas that have been de- 
nuded of their timber for war pur- 
poses. Forests are springing up on 
land where trees have never grown bu- 
fore. The aboriculturalists tackle the 
task scientifically, and they have pro- 
duced hardy species that can with- 
stand the rigors of high altitudes and 
exposed positions, .. . Thanks to this 
long-term policy of re-afforestation, 
planned to climax in 1950, Britain 
may ultimately become one of the 
leading timber countries in Burope. 
Germany is cutting her trees much 
faster than she is planting new ones, 
and Nazi occupation of other Buro- 
pean countries is playing havoc with 
their timber industries. Britain’s re- 
afforestation work is actually cre- 
ating new forests at a faster rate than 
the old ones are being cut down.— 
ArTHuUR TuRNER, “Replenishing Brit- 
ain’s Forests,” American Forests, 7-'41. 


DEMOCRACY 


The new cry from the Patrick Hen- 
ry of today is “Give us democracy or 
give us death!” 


ECONOMY 


That the salvage of discarded and 
waste materials can become an im- 
portant balance sheet item is shown 
by the experience of the Canadian 
National Railway, which in one year 
realizes over $4,720,000 from materials 
that have outlived their original use- 
fulness. The sale and conversion of 
rails and other scrap metals account 
for the bulk of the salvage. But there 
are other items—for instance, soap. 
Discarded soap left by passengers in 
parlor and sleeping cars is gathered 
by porters and sent to the shops where 
it is boiled down and used for wash- 
ing the interior of cars... . Getting 
down to small items,.the return of 
empty typewriter spools to ribbon 
manufacturers turns $100 annually in- 
to the treasury. Another saving re- 
sulted from re-use of envelopes in 
which inter-departmental communica- 
tions are carried. “Tuck in” type ‘en- 
velopes are used, and the recipient 
crosses out his own name and the 
envelope is good for another trip. 
Some of the envelopes, according to 


_the road, have been used 36 times and 


traveled the entire system.—Wall 
Street Journal, 6-16-41. 
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THE COLUMNISTS’ 


COLUMN 





Ten months ago we were talking 
about guns AND butter. Now, it is 
guns OR butter. The theory of the op- 
timists who thought that a war prepa- 
ration program could be made the 
basis of abundance was this: 


The Government would create 
plants and make arms. To do this it 
would borrow money, thus creating 
new income. The workers in those 
plants would thus have increased pur- 
chasing power. They would be able 
to buy butter, bread, shoes, clothes, 
automobiles, radios, etc. This would 
make prosperity for the merchants 
and factories and they in turn would 
hire more men, who would buy still 
more goods, Thus we would spiral to 
plenty. 

The fly in the ointment is as fol- 
lows: When this condition gets under 
way, we have the arms plants and the 
non-arms or peacetime plants, all hir- 
ing labor and buying material out of 
the same labor and material supply. 
When the thing gets going on a large 
scale, it soon dawns upon men that 
arms plants and non-arms plants are 
competing vigorously for these things. 

There is not enough skilled labor, 
and not enough of all materials to 
supply both arms plants and non-arms 
plants. And so, before long, it becomes 
necessary to cut off or at least curtail 
the supplies of materials to someone. 
Of course it must be the non-arms 
plant that has its supply of materials 
cut off. And if that keeps up long 
enough, even the labor for such plants 
must be curtailed. 

More money to buy food, clothes, 
luxuries; less food, clothes, luxuries 
to buy. That is why we hear about 
gasless Sundays, creamless days, re- 
duced use of tin, steel, copper in peace- 
time industries. This is why the guns 
AND butter theory breaks down, and 
we face the choice of guns OR butter. 
But this is also why prices go up, and 
cannot be prevented from going up. 
We increase enormously the purchas- 
ing power of the nation and reduce 
the food, clothing and luxury supplies 
of the nation. 

There is only one way to prevent 
this, and that is by paying the whole 
bill with taxes. But no political gov- 
ernment will do this because it is 
too unpopular. A politician will sacri- 
fice anything for his country—his 
son’s life, maybe his own. But not his 
popularity—Joun T. Frynn, Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Economist. 


ECONOMY—In Wartime 


A Fascist Party handbook for Ital- 
ian wives tells how to make tasty 
dishes from orange peels, bread crusts 
and pea pods. The handbook, called 
Don’t Throw It Away, was published 
as part of a national campaign to save 
food. One chapter told how to make 
home brew and liqueurs of apple cores 
and fruit stones. Another gave recipes 
for grinding egg shells to make polish 
for porcelain and silverware. Egg 
shell powder is recommended also as 
a dentifrice—United Press dispatch, 
7-441, 


EDUCATION—Ame rican 


American education is like a man 
who continuously builds himself new 
homes and never lives in one. He 
perishes running here and there with 
his stones and his new blueprints.— 
T. S. Srrriine, These Bars of Flesh. 


EFFICIENCY 


A self-seeking civil servant on 
meeting Prime Minister Churchill 
said: “Mr. Churchill, I neither drink 
nor smoke so am 100% efficient.” 

“Well,” drawled Winston, “I both 
drink and smoke and I am 200% ef- 
ficient.”"—-Letter to Life from Chal- 
mers Roberts, London, 6-7-’41. 


GOOD WILL 


Good-will, that old dependable qual- 
ity that business strives for, has been 
defined by a somewhat cynical lawyer 
as follows: “Good-will is an unnamed 
malady with which the public is in- 
flicted, composed, among other things, 
of habit, inertia, and fear of contact 
with strangers, which causes the vic- 
tim to sit at the same greasy-spoon 
lunch counter day after day rather 
than go next door and enjoy superior 
fare and comfort at less cost.”— 
Printers’ Ink, 7-4-’41. 


HEALTH 


“Poor health causes you to yawn,” 
declares a physician. Yea; another 
person telling you about his.—O1iv 
Mrtter, Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Jowrnal- 
Gazette. 


HEIGHT—Variations 


A policeman, who is on his feet all 
day, may be as much as an inch short- 
er at night. The backbone spring is 
jammed together. But after eight 
hours in bed Nature will have re- 
paired the damage completely.—G. H. 
Esrasrooks, Man, the Mechanical Mis- 
fit, (Macmillan, $2.50). 


HOBBIES—Stamp Collecting 


One persevering member of the St. 
Louis Board of Education has an in- 
finite faith in hobbies. And it seems 
to be working. He presents each tru- 
ant lad with a stamp album filled with 
rare stamps. “These,” he says to the 
erring boy, “are yours as long as your 
attendance and school work remain 
satisfactory.” 


Already the Philatelic Club has 16 
former truants. 


HONOR 


Of the crew of the Graf Spee, who 
were originally interned in Argentina, 
not a single officer still remains there. 
All of them, who were given their 
freedom on their word of honor not 
to leave the country, have returned 
to Germany.—Die Zeit, Montevideo, 
Organ of the Followers of Otto Stras- 
ser, reprinted in Living Age, 7-41. 


HUMAN NATURE 


An Idaho potato grower prefers to 
dig his potatoes in a pair of overalls 
manufactured in Detroit, Michigan, 
rather than in an almost identical 
pair manufactured in Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

A New York career girl is much 
more delighted to don a pair of Holly- 
wood-made slacks than to clamber in 
much the same slacks tailored in New 
York. 


Call it human nature, call it 
psychology, call it anything you please 
—the fact remains that, to the buy- 
ing public, the farthest field is always 
the greenest. Any large group of con- 
sumers attaches greater prestige to 
goods which are manufactured ‘far 
from its home town.—M. E. Carman, 
“The Farthest Fields are Always 
Greenest,” Forbes, 7-1-'41. 


LABOR—Picketing 


C.1.0. offices in Detroit are being 
picketed! 

The story hinges on an agreement 
made by the C.1.0. with the A. F. of 
L. in which the former agreed not to 
invade the railroad  brotherhood’s 
field. But a group of the Independent 
Railway Workers of America are 
seeking a C.1.0. charter which they 
can’t get because of the aforemen- 
tioned agreement. “So we have de- 
cided to picket C.I.0. offices in De- 
troit and, if necessary, Washington 
in order to get a charter,” stated their 
spokesman.—Taken from an AP dis- 
patch. 
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MONEY—Standards 


It is obvious that very little of the 
stuff we are building now as fast as 
we know how, will be of any use in 
peacetime. But it will represent a 
major share of the world’s wealth. So, 
. .. in time it will be looked upon as 
the standard of wealth. 


The countries with the most junk 
will be richest because they will have 
sunk the most money into it. You 
won’t hear any more about gold or 
silver and paper currency will be is- 
sued against the vast stores of useless 
material. Instead of reading as it 
does now a dollar bill will read thus: 

“Junk certificate. This certifies that 
there is on deposit in the United 
States of America one dollar in junk 
payable to the bearer on demand.”— 
Henry McLemore in his syndicated 
column, 7-3-’41. 


MONOLOGUE 


The poet Coleridge’s conversational 
capacity provoked from Charles Lamb 
a story seldom excelled by raconteurs. 
One day, as he was proceeding to 
luncheon from East India House, he 
saw the old poet bearing down upon 
him along the Strand. Threatened 
with no luncheon, the gentle Elia al- 
lowed himself to be seized by the 
lapel-button, while Coleridge, eyes 
closed and head tilted, launched into 
his monologue. Quietly Lamb severed 
the button with his penknife, went 
on to luncheon. Two hours later, Lamb 
returned and, to his amazement, 
found Coleridge, still clutching the 
button and still talking!—L. R. Ar- 
woop, Coronet, 7-41. 


MUSIC—War 


No real song has yet come out of 
this war, and we doubt if any will. 
All the great songs of other wars 
—“Yankee-Doodle,” “Dixie,” ‘“Tipper- 
ary”—have been set to the rhythm of 
marching feet. Men haven't marched 
much in this war and the sound of 
their feet has been faint and irregular 
—feet suiting their tempo to the stop 
and start of advancing machines, feet 
stepping alone and cautious in the 
dark, unknown places, feet running 
desperately. No song could fit this 
broken pattern. No song either, we 
think, can be written to fit the real 
marching rhythm of this war—the 
roar and clatter of the tanks, the 
scream of diving planes, the unpre- 
dictable bursting of bombs. There is 
a terrible, perhaps even a majestic, 
music here, but there is nothing to 
be sung.—New Yorker, 7-5-’41. 


THE NEW BOOKS... 


What You Want to Know About Them 


Berlin Diary—Wutiam L. SHIReER, 
Continental Representative of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, sta- 
tioned in Berlin 1937-1940, (Knopf, 
$3.00). 


This has been termed “the most im- 
portant non-fiction book of the sea- 
son; probably of the year.” Certainly 
it will be a long time before any 
American is in position to write more 
authoritatively of the German scene. 
Shirer spent 15 years in Hurope, hav- 
ing worked his way across on a cattle 
boat. immediately after graduation 
from Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
During most of this time, he was a 
foreign correspondent for American 
newspapers, covering Western Europe, 
the Near East and India. Since 1934, 
when he went to Berlin for Universal 
Service, he has kept a seeing eye on 
the Nazis. As early as September of 
that year, we find the plaintive note: 
“I miss the old care-free Berlin of the 
Republic. . . . The constant Heil Hit- 
Jer’s, and uniformed troopers and 
guards grate me.” 


“Most diaries are written with. no 
thought of publication” says Shirer in 
his foreword. “This journal was re- 
corded ... with the idea that one day 
most of it might be published.” It 
seems a better document for this de- 
liberate intention. 

Mr. Shirer displayed considerable 
courage in keeping his frank, reveal- 
ing notes thru the years, as well as 
a good deal of ingenuity in making 
his way out of the country with his 
manuscript. In revealing some in- 
formation concerning the German 
abuse of the Red Cross sign, there is 
the unemotional observation: “The 
Germans will shoot me for this if the 
Gestapo ever find these notes.” 


From the murder of Dollfuss, in 
early 1934 (on whom the author be- 
stows scant sympathy) to the failure 
of the Nazis to invade England in 
late 1940, Mr. Shirer records his inti- 
mate observations and reflections on 
every significant development of a 
turbulent period. There are numerous 
apt anecdotes and flashing sidelights 
on German character and psychology. 
“The German has two characters. As 
an individual, he will give his ra- 
tioned bread to feed the squirrels in 
the Tiergarten on a Sunday morning. 

. . But as a unit in the Germaz 
mass he can persecute Jews, torture 





and murder his fellow men in a con- 
centration camp, massacre women 
and children ... overrun without the 
slightest justification the lands of 
other peoples, cut them down if they 
protest, and enslave them.” 

But regardless of how the war may 
terminate (and Shirer in late 1040 
is moderately confident of an eventual 
English victory thru American aid) 
the author concludes: “Even if Ger- 
many should win the war it will lose 
its struggle to organize Europe. The 
German, I am profoundly convinced 
after mingling with him now for 
many years, is incapable of organiz- 
ing Europe. His lack of balance, his 
bullying sadism when he is on top, 
his constitutional inability to grasp 
even faintly what is in the minds and 
hearts of other peoples, his instinctive 
feeling that relatians between two 
peoples can only be on the basis of 
master and slave and never on the 
basis of let-live equality—these char- 
acteristics of the German make him 
and his nation unfit for the leadership 
in Burope they have always sought 
and make it certain that, however he 
may try, he will in the long run fail.” 


Shirer scoffs at any idea of an early 
revolution in Germany. True, the peo- 
ple are fed up with war; but they 
are spurred on by the growing fear of 
the consequences of defeat. “They are 
beginning to see that a victory with 
the Nazi regime, however much many 
of them may dislike it, is better than 
another German defeat, which will 
make Versailles seem like a peace of 
Sweet reason and destroy not only the 
nation but the Germans as a people.” 


Thru the text, clearly and inevitably 
runs the conclusion: National Social- 
ism is the implacable enemy of every 
form of democratic life. “I am firmly 
convinced” writes Shirer “that Hitler 
does contemplate making war on 
America. There will not be room in 
his small world for two great systems 
of life, government and trade.” For 
this reason, he prophesied an attack 
on Russia “probably before he tackles 
the Americas.” 


Mr. Shirer left his post voluntarfly 
in December 1940 because of the in- 
creasing difficulties of censorship, and 
his growing conviction that it was 
no longer possible “to do a job” of 
realistic reporting from the German 
capital. 
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NAMES 


The pretty little northern village 
Swastika, Ontario, is seething at the 
dictatorial attitude of authorities in 
attempting to change its name. Rea- 
soning Canadians press the argument 
that tourists from the United States 
will be amazed to find a place called 
Swastika in a loyal British country. 

The good people of Swastika are 
not objecting to their new name, 
“Winston,” but rather of being robbed 
of their- old name.—Porcupine Ad- 
vance, Canada. 


PACIFISM—American 


The Constitution of the United 
States is a classic of pacifism in that 
it gives the Federal Government no 
authority to coerce a State—which 
would be war—but it may coerce de- 
linguent or wrong-doing individuals 
within a State—which is policing. 
.» . Not to policing, to prisons, even 
to capital punishment, does the paci- 
fist as such object. These are all con- 
cerned with individuals according to 
individual behavior. . . . What paci- 
fists condemn is collective homicide, 
the wholesale killing of good men, 
patriots by patriots, Christians by 
Christians, each group of killers con- 
vinced—thanks especially to its re- 
ligious guides—that its cause is right- 
eous.—Henry Winn PiInKHAM in & 
letter to The American Scholar, Sum- 
mer-’41, 


PERSEVERANCE 


Motto of the American Friends’ 
Service Committee: It is better to 
light a candle than to denounce the 
darkness. 


POLITICS 


A popular Republican official, dur- 
ing a Democratic administration, told 
a friend that he was leaving Washing- 
ton to return to his homre state and 
run for governor—and he knew he 
was going to win. “I’m going to run 
oh the Confusion ticket,” he said. “It 
has the most people behind it.”— 
Taken from JonarHan Danrets, “A 
Native at Large,” Nation, 7-5-'41. 


PRAYER—And Action 


I cannot just stand and pray 
while that brutal gangster, Hitler and 
his associates, are attacking free men. 
I must fight and pray and I believe 
a Christian can do both.—Brsnop 
Henry Wise Hopson, Protestant Bpis- 
copal Church. 


PRISONS—Security 


There are no escapes from Russian 
jails. Can it be because of the security 
these institutions offer from the per- 
manent threat of being arrested?— 
Max Noman, “In Red and Brown,” 
American Mercury, 7-41, 





It is not impossible that the 
moustache, one of America’s proud 
but no longer popular institutions, 
may again come into its own, and 
may even play a part in national 
defense. The moustache is no long- 
er mere spinach on the upper male 
lip, for it has a job to do—it’s pro- 
tection against silicosis. In British 
Columbia, it has been found that 
among miners the hirsute adorn- 
ment acts as a natural filter and 
strains out dangerous dust. And 
the bigger the brush, the better 
the protection—Management Re- 
view, 6-41, taken from Manufactur- 
ing and Industrial Engineering. 











PROPAGANDA 


Goebbel’s bag of propaganda tricks 
is apparently inexhaustible. One of the 
latest was a carefully edited, humor- 
ous little talk by P. G. Wodehouse. 
The British author, who up to now 
has been in a German internment 
camp, gave the impression that life 
in a German prison camp was not at 
all a bad experience; that the guards 
were only big, gruff boys who on the 
way to the camp actually allowed 
them to stop and buy cigarettes and 
to drink a couple of bottles of red 
wine. The author cited one advantage 
in being in a prison camp, “It keeps 
you out of local saloons and allows 
one to catch up on one’s reading.” 
—Movie-Radio Guide, 7-12-41, 


RADIO 


Patriotism—and Pap—The old-time 
medicine man and street faker rarely 
had the nerve to tie up the flag and 
national anthem with the sale of blood 
tonics, eyewash, soup stain removers 
and so forth. But how the radio is do 
ing that job! 

You can’t tune into a rendition of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” these 
days without finding it followed up 
immediately with a noisy spiel in 
praise of somebody’s elixir of life. 

Perhaps the most sickening trend 
of the last few weeks is the head- 
over-heels rush to cash in on the de- 
fense program and American loyalty 
to the flag. Recently some scientists 
emphasized the importance of certain 


vitamins in building the strength of 
a nation’s people in time of war, and 
it seems to this correspondent that 
every other radio message since has 
been a strident, “Do you want to do 
your duty by your country? Are you 
determined to be the type of Ameri- 
ean that can defend this nation 
against all dangers? Then go to your 
corner grocery now and ask for ——, 
etc., ete.” 

We will now close with a request 
for “America, I Love You.” And if 
we follow it up with an attempt to 
sell you any flea-bite cures or snake 
oils we hope we choke!—H. I. Putr- 
tips in his syndicated column, The 
Once-Over. 


RELIEF 


Here is an ironic story. 

Because there are not enough ships 
to carry piled-up food supplies to 
Britain, some of the vast stocks on 
hand may be diverted to relief needs 
in the United States. 

This good news for Americans was 
revealed this week by the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. In fact, it 
begins to look as if this gigantic aid- 
for-Britain program is going to help 
also the undernourished and under- 
privileged of this country. 

It so happens that, according to the 
latest report by the NNC, 40 per cent 
of the American people are under- 
nourished and four-fifths of them be- 
cause of insufficient income. 

The food stamp plan is already 
reaching about 4,000,000 persons, and 
nutrition experts want to see it ex- 
tended to all citizens with an income 
of less than $1,000 a year.—Hucn 
Russett Fraser in his column, “in- 
side Washington,” Townsend National 
Weekly, 7-5-41. 


REVOLUTION 


A revolution in Hitler’s Reich, ac- 
cording to one commentator, must be 
preceded by a military debacle. But so 
far Hitler has guessed right—no mis- 
takes to date. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving 


In the midst of a traffic safety cam- 
paign, manager of a Fort Worth cab 
company has installed speed gov- 
ernors which begin blowing the horn 
when the car exceeds thirty miles an 
hour. At forty the motor cuts off.— 
United Press dispatch, 7-8-'41. 
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Thoughts for Later On 


Peace will be but ruin, unless 
Thought 

Of how the peace was purchased be 
in mind, 

Of how, to buy it, men are lying 
blind 

Under the sea in ruined wreckage 
caught; 


Thinking of them, and those who 
rode the air, 

Or shogged the Flanders plain in 
Belgium’s aid, 

Or stood at Cassel with the grand 
Brigade, 

Peace may be filled with beauty 
everywhere, 


If, with each purchased breath, we 
vow to give 

To Harth the joy they never lived 
to live—JoHN MASEFIELD, Poet 

Laureate of England, in his new 

book-length poem of the evacuation 

from Dunquerque, The Nine Days 

Wonder, (Macmillan, $1.25). 











SCIENCE—Research 


Dr. George Washington Carver, the 
world-famed scientist in Tuskegee In- 
stitute, who came up out of slavery, 
has discovered 150 products that can 
be gotten out of the common sweet 
potato, and 300 products from the 
humble peanut. E. Stanley Jones asked 
Carver how he came to make all of 
those discoveries. The devout scientist 
replied, “One day I asked God what 
could be made out of a peanut. God 
said to me, ‘You have brains; find out 
for yourself.’ "—Baptist Messenger. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Listening to other people’s troubles 
is not the most pleasant way of serv- 
ing your country in wartime but that 
is what a whole regiment of several 
thousand voluntary trouble listeners 
are doing as their contribution to 
Britain’s war effort. They are the 
trained workers who staff the 927 
Citizen’s Advice Bureaus which are 
located in most of the cities of Brit- 
ain. The CAB has applied a wartime 
wrinkle to social service, aiding, in 
particular, women who are confused 
at wartime regulations with the head 
of the family drawn into fighting 
service. 

R. M. K. Buchanan, head of CAB 
legal department, is unpopular with in- 
stallment plan men for his rather un- 
orthodox methods of helping his clients 


—an example of what the CAB deals 
with. The wife of a serving soldier 
had fallen behind in her furniture 
payments and received a letter from 
the furniture firm, reading: “This let- 
ter is not a threat, but unless your 
bill is paid in full by Tuesday, we 
will send our van, suitably !abelled, 
to stand outside your door until the 
goods are surrendered or a check 
given to the driver.” Buchanan 
promptly put through a call to Fleet 
Street and mentioned the matter to 
the editor of a London newspaper. The 
editor called the furniture company 
and asked what time the van would 
put in an appearance since the paper 
intended to send a photographer along 
for a picture. The firm lost enthusi- 
asm, the van didn’t appear, and the 
furniture stayed where it was until 
the woman could raise money.—Con- 
densed from Arian A. Mice, “Ask 
Us Another,” Survey Graphic, 7-41. 


SPORTS—Audiences 


Just as different sports crowds pre- 
fer different ammunition—baseball, 
pop bottles; soccer, umbrellas; hockey, 
bottle caps, etc.—so different nations 
use different vocal tones to express 
their pleasure or displeasure. When 
the U. S. Olympic athletes entered the 
Stadium at Amsterdam in 1928, the 
Dutch rose as one to greet them with 
an ovation of rhythmic hand-clapping, 
which over here is used only to upset 
an enemy pitcher. In America, fans ex- 
press their applause by whistling, 
while down in Cuba, whistling takes 
the place of booing.—Tom Meany, PM, 
6-30-'41. 


THEATRE—Chinese 


The Chinese, in their theaters, ac- 
cept stage hands walking around 
among the actors while the play is in 
progress, eating lichee nuts and mov- 
ing the settings about as this is called 
for by the action. This would spoil 
the play for occidental viewers; it 
doesn’t for the Chinese, The Chinese 
don't even mind having the musicians 
on the stage also, cracking jokes with 
the actors, even when the latter are 
in the action of the play. The story? 


They have long since forgotten the 
story in their trips back to the rear 
end of the theatre to buy candied 
sweets, or in their long conversations, 
which interrupt the action of the 
play whenever anything is to be said. 
—Frank DaAvcuerry, “Cult of the 
Bang Bang,” Christian Science Moni- 
tor, 7-3-'41. 


WAR—Artifices 


Simultaneously with Nazi declara- 
tion of war on Russia, In Fact has 
received information from London 
and from diplomatic officials in Wash- 
ington telling the secret of Hess’ 
flight, revealing the plot by British 
appeasers and Buchmanites to switch 
the war into an Anglo-German war 
against Russia, and the peace terms 
which Hitler offers to achieve this 
end. . . The peace terms restere 
France with the exception of Alsace 
and Lorraine; leave the British Em- 
pire intact; demand British peace 
with Germany and active aid from 
England in the offensive against Rus- 
sia; restoration of German African 
and other colonies; and the granting 
of a vast territory including the 
Ukraine granary, to Germany. 


Both this remarkable proposal and 
Hess’ strange flight are supposedly a 
result of Buchmanite action, which is 
still engaged in changing the charac- 
ter of the entire World War. A recent 
resolution in the British Parliament 


“urged the revocation of the license of 


the Buchman group since it has made 
no public utterance in condemnation 
of Hitler and other aggressors and has 
acted to the harm of the British cause 
in many countries, As for Hess being 
a Buchmanite, this was asserted from 
London by Collier’s representative, 
William Hillman, in a recent broad- 
cast, 


WAR—Personnel 


The Poles flying in the Royal Air 
Force are becoming the legendary he- 
roes of this war. The story told of the 
Polish bomber squadron displays the 
eagerness with which they greet an 
assignment. As a final step in train- 
ing, the bombers were ordered to 
take off with a full load of gasoline 
and bombs just as if they were going 
on a long raid. The ships were loaded, 
the crews got in and lumbered sky- 
ward. They should have been back 
within an hour since they were sup- 
posed only to fly around a bit and 
bring back ‘the ships to a landing. In- 
stead, hours passed, while the com- 
manding officers fretted and worried, 
fearing an accident. Finally the bomb- 
ers came back, circled the field and 
landed. But the bombs were gone, the 
gasoline tanks empty. 

“‘Where’ve you been?” the command- 
er asked with annoyance. 

The Poles answered with equal 
brevity, “Bombing Ber1lin.”—Crara 
Tompson, “Poland’s Avenging 
Eagles,” New York Times, 6-29-41. 
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WAR—Precaution 


In an effort to prevent further de- 
struction to twice-bombed St. Paul's 
Cathedral in .London, a group of 80 
men—among them distinguished archi- 
tects, churchmen and engineers—are 
keeping a vigil watch to insure that 
the cathedral will never fall victim 
to destruction by incendiary bombs. 
The task is not an easy one. St. Paul’s 
is a complicated structure. The men 
have memorized virtually every 
corner, alcove, stairway. They have 
been provided with plans of every 
part of the building. They are on the 
alert to extinguish incendiaries that 
might land on a stone sill or an altar. 
By working in shifts, the cathedral is 
never left unguarded. For each speci- 
fic part in the cathedral a code-word 
has been devised—a word that is 
easily heard over the telephone and 
above the din of a raid, a word that 
must not be confused. Although not 
publicly revealed, the names of the 
men in this guard are among the most 
famous in the country.—Bulletins 
from Britain, 6-18-41. 


It was reported that the cartoonists 
of a Russian magazine met today and 
outlined a new cartoon which will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue. It shows 
a peasant standing with a _ three- 
pronged pitchfork raised upward 
while a bewildered-looking parachut- 
ist drifts downward from the sky. 
That fellow may not know it, says the 
peasant, but he is about to make a 
perfect three-point landing.—Marcarer 
Bourke-Wnuire in a broadcast to the 
United States from Moscow. 


W AR—Production 


The Soviet method of waging war 
not only revealed new tactical pro- 
cedures but last week seemed to dis- 
close other measures rather strange 
to western eyes. 


For example: On the theory that 
industrial production is as important 
in modern warfare as the actual fight- 
ing each military communique carries 
not only stories of soldierly heroism 
but numerous items concerning “labor 
heroes,” stories telling how Boris 
Simonsky, for instance, employed in 
the X tank factory increased his pro- 
duction by 20%. Moreover, each com- 
munique, in addition to listing the 
military history of the day, details 
long stories of how peasants, children, 
farmers, artists and others are play- 
ing their part in the war.—U. 8. Week, 
7-12-41. 


Good Stories you can use... 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE”* 


WENDELL WILLKIE 


A Pan-American Amphibian had 
been forced down in the Nica- 
raguan jungle. In the middle of 
the night the crew awoke to find 
the plane surrounded by a band of 
ferocious Indians, about to charge 
the ship. Summoning all his dig- 
nity, the captain emerged, was 
addressed at once by the leader of 
the band. Their native chief, he 
was told, had watched the cir- 
cling flight of the huge monster 
and requested an egg from this 
strange bird. — Prcey McEvoy, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 








omen an 


A bank inspector dropped in unex- 
pectedly on a small branch bank. 
There was no one in sight when he 
entered the premises. This was an un- 
usual situation during banking hours 
so he set out to investigate. Finally 
he walked over to the manager’s of- 
fice, the door of which was closed. By 
peeking through a bit of the glass 
that was not frosted, he saw the man- 
ager and three other members of the 
staff seated around a table playing 
bridge. 

Thinking to have a little fun the 
inspector- went back to the teller’s 
cage and released the burglar alarm. 
There was a terrific din, but no move 
in the manager’s office. 

The mystery was solved in about a 
minute and a half when the bartender 
from across the street came in to get 
his order—The Financial Post, Can- 
ada. 


The negro who worked as an extra 
at one of the Hollywood studios was 
called upon, in the filming of a scene 
purporting to show an African jungle, 
to enter a camouflaged cage containing 
a performing lion. The prospect did 
not appeal to the candidate. He de- 
murred. 

“What's the matter with you?” said 
the director. “That lion’s not going 
to hurt you. That lion was brought 
up on milk.” 

“So wuz I brung up on milk,” said 
the unhappy darky, “but I eats meat 
once in a while."—L & N Magazine, 
published by Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad for its employees. 


Three men were sitting on a park 
bench in Germany. One, who was 
reading a paper, finished an article, 
looked up and said, “Tsk, tsk.” 

The second man looked over, read 
the article, and he, too, said “Tsk, 
tsk.” 

The third man stood up, glared at 
the other two and growled, “If you 
guys are going to talk politics, I’m 
going.” 

Ty ” 

Winston Churchill was visiting 
friends in the West End of London on 
the afternoon of a recent broadcast. > 
He left rather late and slipped up to 
a cab stand, telling the driver to go 
to the BBC studios. 

“You'll have to take another cab, 
sir. I can’t go that far,” the driver 
told him. 

The Prime Minister was rather sur- 
prised and asked the driver why he 
was limited in the distance his cab 
could travel. 

“Mr. Churchill is broadcasting in an 
hour and I want to get home and tune 
in.” 

This pleased Churchill and he pulled 
out a pound note. The driver took one 
look at the note and said: 

“Hop in, sir. T’hell with Mr. Church- 
ill."—This Week. 


Wisecracks of 
the Week 


In the old days, each meal was 
opened with a prayer, but today 
Mother dashes from the club just 
in time to do it with a can opener. 

es ” 

If you ever expect to retire 
physically, don’t retire mentally. 
—MartTy GOLpMAN. 

iti ” 

If you do just enough to get by, 
you will by and by get the good- 
bye.—B. ©. Fornes, Forbes. 

“ ” 

Middle age—the time of life 
when a man thinks he’ll feel as 
good as ever in a few days. 

“ ” 

Men favor peace in general, but 
every war in particular, so that 
is what they get—Joun AnpRrew 
Hoimes, Church Management. 
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